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NOTES FROM THE 8TH FLOOR 


Be sure to fill out the questionnaire 
included in your last LNS packet. We need the 
feedback to continue discussions we're having 
about LNS 1 s future shape and direction- 

We also want to call your attention to 
the feature story on the nearly successful 
recall attempt of Philadelphia's Mayor Frank 
Ri 2 zo and the political repercussions of its 
failure 

REMEMBER-' MAIL THE QUESTIONNAIRE TODAY. 

LNS 


PS We are still getting mail addressed to 
the claremont address — this mail is often de- 
layed as much as two weeks. please be sure 
that you have changed to our new address on 
ail your papers and correspondence . 


I ~nii T _AKK MISSING A PAGE, OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON 


' X, 


£: - pb i s 


to go with the following story ) 

1 HI' PH 1 LADELPH I A STORY OR 
RIZZO AND THE RECALL 

i H I i. ADFLPH 1 A (LNS)--A "tradlc of democracy" 

1 • ' o bv a 1 aw-and-or der political boss who’s 
r< ■' 1 ^ * oppled by a broadbased recall :ampaign that 

^ " i i widely-suspected court decision — the 

s •. i.tcnnial City" of Philadelphia in i9?6 is lull 
• 'iDp <, i 1 ing ironies. 

A^ i he nation's fourth largest city, Philadelphia 
■ ~ t ' igued by a catalog of problems common to most 
'- 1 ^ f 8 cities, particularly those in the old 
industrial northeast. 

Despite the economic benefits of a diversified 
industrial base, much of Philadelphia's industry 
tii- moved away Philcc color TV assembly, for instance, 
in ru.w located m Brazil, and other manufacturing 
Enr- m„ved 10 the south and southwestern U.S , where 
.aber is cheaper. In the three years prior to the 
•9/u onomic crisis, 90,000 Philadelphians — or 
10 percent of the work force — lost their jobs 
Oitivial unemployment in the city is now between 
8 and 10 percent. 

in an effort to counter this flight ot industry 
and non i ed- r esiden ts to greener pastures, Philadelphia 
or p: rate interests designed a city "Renaissance" 

Ci the 1950’s and 60’ s. The Greater Philadelphia 
Movement -- made up of bank and corporation execu- 
■■.■es, powerful Lawyers and the Philadelphia Social 
i * . aier patricians — spearheaded the effort to 
transform venter city and adjacent areas into wealthy 
neighborhoods and tourist attractions. 

While business and city government channel funds 
into these downtown face-lifting projects, they are 
forcing the deterioration of many of Philadelphia’s 
pcor and working class neighborhoods. An assessment 
oi i he city housing situation in 1972 found 65,000 
Substandard housing units. And bank redlining and 
disinvestment policies have led to the extensive 
abandonment of buildings by landlords. 

The city is one of close neighborhood mdentl- 
1 i. at ion Its one-third black population lives pri- 
marily in West Philadelphia (mostly working class) 
and North Philadelphia (mostly poor). The Northeast 
a. ; ounts tor about a half of the city's population 
and inc iudes white working class, Jewish, Eastern 
European and Northern European ethnic populations 
Ihe city also has a Spanish-speaking population of 
at least 10,000 and a large Italian community living 
mainly in South Philadelphia, 

Major Frank Rizzc himself grew up in South 
Philadelphia, and first gained a reputation as a 
tough guy while on the Philadelphia police force- 
His promotion to Police Commissioner m 1967 helped 
win a mayoral election, and he became mayor himself 
in 1971, te elected in '75 for another four years. 

Rizzo heads a strong Democratic Party machine 
and a strong mayor-weak city council government 
structure organized under the 1951 Home Rule Charter. 
According to Charter rules, the mayor appoints a 
, . ivil service commission which in turn appoints a 
Personnel Director to supervise the civil service 
system. This allows the mayor to load the city pay- 
roll with patronage positions, and Rizzo is notorious 
for thLs. The mayor also appoints the city's Director 
of Finance, Managing Director, City Representative, 

Ci tv Solicitor and members of the City Planning 


Commission, Parking Authority, Housing Authority, 
Redevelopment Authority and 32 independent boards. 

Because of his political machine and his emphasf 
on police, Rizzo is often compared to Chicago's 
Mayor Richard Daley, although he lacks the political 
polish and diplomacy of the Chicago boss. Soon after 
his re-election as mayor, for instance, Rizzo is 
widely quoted as having bragged that he would "make 
Attiila the Hun look like a faggot." 

Fanning the Flames & Birth of the Recall 

On July 4th, the ironies of the Bicentennial 
City of Brotherly Love were not lost on the 50,000 
people who had gathered to take the United States 
to task. 

Eiaine Brown, who heads the Black Panther Party 
and was raised in Philadelphia, spoke eloquently, 
passionately of friends from her youth who were 
"dead and dying from being born in North Philadel- 
phia," a city where "little has changed except 
that now an ex-numbers runner from South Philadel- 
phia is mayor," 

Anger at Rizzo had reached far beyond the 
national coalition of progressives and radicals 
that Brown was addressing, or the black community 
chat greeted the Ant i-Bicentenniai demonstrators 
with such enthusiasm Just two weeks earlier, the 
Rizzo Recall Committee had turned in the signatures 
of 210,000 Philadelphians calling for a recall 
vote in the November 2 election- 145,448 signatures 
were required by law, and 160,000 were eventually 
tuied valid, despite Rizzo's attempts to kill the 
recall by requiring that all names be signed pre- 
cisely as they had been in voting records. 

It was the first time in the history of Phila- 
delphia that the people had attempted to recall a 
mayor.- On the leadership level, the effort included 
a number of Rizzo’s old political enemies, as Rizzo 
himself repeatedly pointed out during the campaign. 
But it also drew upon a wide spectrum of the city's 
population, including the 2,300 people of mixed 
ages, race and political experience who circulated 
petitions at work, shopping centers and door-to- 
door 

Three major incidents catalyzed the anger 
against Rizzo. One was his announcement on February 
17, 1976 that Philadelphia General Hospital (PGH) 
would be closed within the year and a new hotel 
•complex built on the site. 

As the city's only municipal hospital, PGH 
primarily served the black community. Recall field 
director Richard Chapman recounts the incident: 

"PGH was the subject of some scathing articles in 
one of the newspapers revealing how badly run it 
was and how lousy the medical care was And 
Rizzo's response was, 'Well, to hell with you, 

I'll close it-'" 

Rizzo claims that expanded clinics and the city' 
other hospitals will absorb the 60,000 West Phila- 
delphia patients served by PGH each year. But some 
of those hospitals have already said they will re- 
fuse to take the patients- And the city government 
makes no mention of PGH services offered nowhere 
else in the city: a rape center, a prisoners' ward, 
detoxification and treatment programs for addicts 
and alcoholics, the child abuse program, and the 
program for, drug- addicted pregnant women 
October 27, 1976 
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ifu announced closing of PGH enraged hospital 
' r ‘ ■' v* v -^d the black community whose deep distrust 
arlLes to the long hot summers of the 

he was known as a coo who personalia enjoy— 

*■ '■ •' 1 ; :r.p. ciiv_k people. 

Ac. t:wr issue chat fanned the anti-Rizzo flames 
•>• 1 ' li.c .«if^h 19 twelve-hour blockade of the Phiiadei- 
- ■ n '.uirer , one of the city's two major newspapers 
1 *■ 1 <vude was held by construction workers, sup- 

V* St c: 1 >' in protest of anti-labor articles. While the 
< : i ~ ^ i r r has in truth been anti-union, the action was 
' hlt [ '• believed to be Rizzo’s answer to a scathing 
' k,n him a week earlier. Police inaction in 

l ' u kjI the blockade and their refusal to protect 

*n.)Uirer employees — including several reporters 
inn pie c<j>' , r aphe r s who were beaten up — seems to sub — 

>> L-in t i .i t e the suspicion. 

Ih<- third precipitating event was the tax hike 
1 1 ,,ul stl ‘d by Rizzo ] us t two weeks after his re-election 
11 ,J be kept taxes down" campaign. Rizzo implied that 

-elected, he would continue with the same "sound 
iln 'iiK i < 1 1 record," even though the "balanced^ first 
i- rm budge c hid a $65,000 deficit. 

-be -nx hike was the largest ever in the history 
■] Lit i-i ty -- a 27 percent increase in the property 
i.ax ■ i nd ri one-third increase in the city wage tax 
l li left to dissociate himself from the increase, 

b'jL p>. >»ple were enraged at the crushing proportions 
i ! t i j t- l.iXl's -- especially tor iixed-income and work- 
in,; t i,tss people — and the deceitful manner in which 
t liey Were imposed . 

RAih these events catalyzing people's anger , 

i){)() voiid signatures were eventually collected, 
iiuJ hi.'U.i »nds of other Philadelphians told recall 
w i lu i that they wanted co sign but couldn't — 

! > t Ami of losing a city job, incurring property 
Lav in' teases, or from tears of an assortment oi ocher 
rea r 1 - a 1 s 

"io get the 160,000 signatures within 60 days 
) -> | u.-> l an incredible feat," Chapman stressed. "Not 

>.n I v i i jrn l lie technical point of view, but in terms 
at getting people to sign a document of that nature in 
the atmosphere that Frank Rizzo has created It was 
ri.ili'. .i marvelous undertaking " 

!> u c the marvelous undertaking came to a dead 
hale (K L. her 1 when seven Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
•usii.es overturned the previous lower court ruling on 
i rn validity oi the recall petition The justices have 
vo Lvi issue their much-awa l ted opinion on the de- 
cision, which is widely suspected of being politically 
m<. • l l v a t e d 

In Chapman’s words: "It the opinion is feeble, 
and many think it’s going to be, then most people are 
going to think the decision smells If they reach an 
ahsutfi conclusion for an absurd reason, well what was 
iho real reason?" 

Speculation as to the real reasons, tor course, 
un lude political pressure from Rizzo, as well as, 
m i lie words of one observer, "the real sense that 
1 1 l\is politically convenient that this thing died — 
l.r Carter, tor Greene (running for U-S Senate) and 
K i ihc Democratic Party in general " 

Pennsylvania is one of the pivotal states in the 
ii.iihn.il election, and even though Rizzo himseit 
was in trouble, he still had the machine to turn our 
the Democratic vote and so deliver — or not deliver — 


Philadelphia's votes for other Democratic candidate 
Reflecting on the Aftermath 

As the dust from the aborted recall battle 
settles, Philadelphia looks ahead to the nearly cer 
tain closing of PGH, three more years under Mayor 
Rizzo, and even the possibility that he will try to 
change the City Charter in order to run for more te 
as mayor, or to run for state governor while holdin; 
city office. 

Given all this, it's natural to wonder how 
Philadelphians relate to politics in the aftermath 
of the recall defeat; and whether the strict anti- 
Rizzo focus of the campaign, tactically-oriented 
towards a limited short-term goal, may have clouded 
future discussion and solution of the city’s prob- 
lems . 

When asked whether something more than Rizzo 
was at issue in the Recall attempt, field direc- 
tor Richard Chapman denied the possibility empha- 
tically: "Rizzo was the issue, the only issue, 

and whether or not you should behave like that as 
a public official. And whether he should continue 
co be one. There was no question in anybody’s 
mind that it was more or less than that. Frank 
Rizzo was the issue, and not anything else — not 
the issues." 

The rationale for this focus has been explained 
as a tactical one — that signatures would have been 
more difficult to collect if the discussion had 
been any more comprehensive or controversial. "I 
don’t think people here are ready for anything more 
Lhan taxes or who they hate," one person observed. 

Lee Jaffe, who works with the Philadelphia 
alternative paper Common Sense, is among the people 
who take issue with that viewpoint. "They needed 
the taxes and hate to begin with," he connented, 

"but I think they had to build on that, promising 
something specific in return — a positive platform. 
The two political voices prominent in the effort 
were Charles Bowser and Pete Camiel." (Camiel 
is the former Democratic Party chief ousted by 
Rizzo; Bowser a black politician who ran on an 
independent ticket against Rizzo and lost. He 
claims to represent the black community, but many 
take issue with that claim.) 

"As far as we (at Common Sense) are concerned, 
it dumping Rizzo meant getting Camiel, we realized 
you had to be more careful. I don't think anyone 
was asking what the hell Camiel was doing hanging 
around the fringes. They were saying 'let's get 
Rizzo* and not asking where we were going from 
here — not asking what our priorities are going to 
be in the city in the next five to ten years." 

A woman who works on The Organizer, a Phila- 
delphia paper on labor and political issues, placed 
a similar emphasis on the need for a long-term view 
of where the Recall, if successful, would have left 
the city. The Recall campaign, she commented, 
didn’t have a solid political direction. It was 
all negative. It didn't present an alternative that 
would prevent it from falling flat. It was bound 
co lead to demoralization. 

It didn t raise the issue of the tax struc- 
ture. Instead the main (complaint) was that he 
lied. They did cite the closing of PGH, but not 
the fact that we need equal and quality health care 
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x w ne In The Organizer we say the cam- 
- — ' c h u l ci be ’not against Rizzo, bui against 

. , i s m . 

> - ' eenu> i al ua ; i ,>n" she - ( ke ot is evident 
.e mmvnts ; libetul le.idt rs nt the Recall 
- (T k , v;,i when they spt^k H the possible itper- 
. ol the attempt and its un lure ■ John 

v v » i n t c i , a Philadelphia political analyst, thlnk- 
, ' "pat t n i pat i on vs apathy" m terms oi 
1 ^ ‘ i a 1 polities, speculated: 

"When peoplt think that there’s no choice be- 
'wtron baiter and lord, and that the political 
: ■ tics have again ottered Tweedledum and Tweedle- 

eaa , tiiat’s not surprising to them "But here 
wa> something that poepa thought they had (the 
P'" cl to recall)... It has an extraordinarily dis- 
igmg e t i ect . . . " 

''"hot m essence you tell people when you 
uina a ike a process like this," Reoali Held di- 
rc.t.: Chapman ret letted, "is that in race you 
shape publL^. at fairs. And the Supreme Court 
e.-. :d go i u^k. 1 You entue people cs participate, 
-.nd then they are told that it is useless. ..For 
ttiis tnmg to end this way is just ugly " 

B at lv. struggles going , n in Phiiadei- 

— *• i t . a community baaed, otten mi i i cant- -seem 
to Kidiaiit that determine'. i >n and pvlui.dl 
- -a. : ^ , , w net lie i : nn it ^h_ws up in the voting 
H tiis, is very much present As a w^man asserted 
at a demonstration or more than J,000 people pro- 
a- : i;.,, the announced rowing oi PCH , "U'e took. 

u: ' a^g^e tc- the streets in the 60' & , then we 

. .. v x it to the bdiloc box, and here we iind our- 
-c-.cS in tilt streets again 

Mayor Frank Rizzo may have catalyzed the PGH 
struggle, and anger over ^ther incidents, but the 
me Hu mental problems oi inadequate medical care, 
h„ using, t r anspor ta t l on idling Philadelphia are 
Hardly attributable to Lhe Riz2o regime alone 
As political economist Bill Iabb commented, "those 
piemens are not the product of the personality 
a Rizzo But what people like Rizzo do is to 
del ic _ t people's attention rrcra what che real prob- 
lems are and divide people " 

Io tobbie such a demogogue is certainly a 
ifedt Lw be cheered by progressive persons But 
what if the effort to do that becomes so ferocious- 
ly recused on that single demogogue that it sets 
aside discussion of the forces that created and 
sustain him, and the problems and "the issues" 
that predated and will outlast him.' 

— 30— 

blacks targeted by party favors 

huh YORK (LNS; —Guests at a recent golf outing 
sponsored by the Citizens Committee lor (Cook 
County) Sheriff Richard Elrod received unique 
party favors: shopping bags illustrated with 
target practice outlines of a bia^k man carrying 
a double barreled shotgun. 

According to the Chicago Metro News, the bags 
were distributed only to whites until a black guest 
caugiit sight of the racially inflammatory drawing 
un one of the bags : When he insisted upad receiv- 

ing one, he found that all were imprinted with the 
Same target. 
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59 ARRESTED AS CONTINENTAL WALKERS 
CONVERGE ON PENTAGON 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Over one thousand people 
converged on the Pentagon October 18 in a ’’March 
oi Death” organized by the Continental Walk for 
Disarmament and Social Justice. Fifty-nine 
people were arrested. 

The crowd, led by pall bearers carrying 
mock coffins, marched in a long procession from 
the Lincoln Memorial across Memorial Bridge to 
the Pentagon. After a brief rally the demonstra- 
tors tried to deliver the coffins — symbolizing 
social programs killed by massive Pentagon spend- 
ing — to the Secretary of Defense. 

A double cordon of helmeted polide blocked 
their way and ordered the demonstrators to dis- 
perse, When they refused, the arrests were made. 

The Pentagon action came at the end of a 
ten month-long "Continental Walk” across the U.S, 
to dramatize the demand for jobs, health care, 
and other services, and drastic cuts in military 
spending. Two other dontingents of the Contintal 
Walk, one from the South and one from the North, 
joined the main route in Washington DC on October 
16 for a spirited celebration. 

— 30 — 

************************************************* 

MERCURY DUMPING CANADIAN PAPER COMPANY 

EXHIBITS ITS ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The company that dumped 30,000 
pounds of mercury into the English-Wabigoon river 
system in northwestern Ontario is using a traveling 
art show to cover up its exploits. 

Reed Paper Ltd. has sunk $30,000 into an 
exhibition called "Changing Visions — The Canadian 
Landscape." In the art show catalogue, the giant 
conglomerate says it considers itself "among 
the growing ranks of people who care deeply about 
the future of this country and about the invaluable 
heritage of our land." 

Reed first gained notoriety for its environ- 
mental "concerns" in 1975 when one of its affiliates 
Dryden Paper, was ordered to stop pouring mer- 
cury into the river system. Over a period of 13 
years, the company had discharged enough of the 
chemical to systematically contaminate the entire 
ecology and_the people who made their living off 
o f i t . 

Mercury poisoning destroys the regenerative 
facility of nerve cells, resulting in a creeping 
disability and early death. Pregnant women affected 
by the chemical may bear children afflicted with 
palsy or retardation. 

While the company has stopped polluting, it 
has yet to pay any compensation to its victims. 

That job has been left to the taxpayers. Welfare 
payments in the area have shot up to $270,00 a 
year from $86,000, and unemployment now stands at 
80 per cent because commercial fishing has been 
banned. Now, with the support of the Ontario govern- 
ment, Reed is planning to develop a pulp and logging 

operation that would adversely affect 12 000 Crpp 
Who own and use the land to hunt and fish, U 3C 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S TRANSKEI ’’HOMELAND:” 

THE MYTH OF INDEPENDENCE 

NF.\\ YORK (INS ) The South African government 
hos v on j ur ed up October 26 — Transkei Independence 
all the enthusiasm it can muster. So 
itilk h enthusiasm, in fact, that even the most inno- 
cent observers might suspect an ulterior motive in 
the white minority regime’s eagerness to grant 
iieedom and independence to blacks within its bor— 
d ers. 

The Transkei is the first of nine African 
Banrustans or "homelands" earmarked by South Africa 
tor independence,, As such, it is the government’s 
model of ail that a "homeland" should be. Among 
other things, the ideal homeland should be totally 
dependent on the white South African economy, pro- 
vide an essential pool of black migrant labor, help 
to quiet international criticism of apartheid, and 
create dissension and diversion within the black 
nationalist movement at home. 

Or as the United Nations General Assembly sta- 
red recently in its condemnation of Transkei 
"independence:" "(It is) designed to consolidate 
i he inhuman policies of apartheid, tc perpetuate 
white minority domination and to dispossess the 
African people of South Africa of their inalienable 
rights in their country." 

The Bantustans — Land The Whites R e jected 

While South African propaganda attempts to 
portray the 13% of the land "reserved" for Africans 
as their natural tribal homelands, there is no 
historical or geographical basis to the borders of 
these territories. 


support the existing population in the 1920’s, and 
over the last fifty years, the situation has only 
worsened. The South African white population of 
4,2 million, on the other hand, controls 87% of the 
country, 

The "homeiands"are not places that Africans 
choose to return to, An estimated two million people 
were forcibly removed from white areas to the Ban- 
tus tans between 1960 and 1970, and there are plans 
for the removal of some four million more in the next 
few years People are also continually moved around 
within the Bantustans, as "consolidation" programs 
tidy up borders between "white" and "black" areas. 

Minter refers to the homelands as "dumping grounds 
for the ’surplus* urban population," that is, any man, 
woman or child who does directly serve the South 
African economy through their labor. 

Unable to survive on the land, Africans are then 
ripe to be the migratory labor that mines white South 
Africa’s minerals, greases its factories, cleans its 
houses and cares for its children. These laborers, 
often separated from their families on the homelands 
for months at a time, live in wretched, overcrowded 
barracks or squatter houses in the black townships, 
or near the mines and factories where they work. 

In all, the migratory labor system fulfills a 
key objective of South Africa's apartheid system so 
eloquently stated by the Stallard Commission in 1922. 
An African, said the Commission, "should only be 
allowed to enter the urban areas which are essentially 
the white man’s creation, when, he is willing to enter 
and to minister to the needs of the white man and 
should depart from there when he ceases so to minister.' 

" Independent" Transkei— Dependent on South Africa 


The Bantustans are "more accurately described 
as that portion left after the whites had, b£t by 
bit, taken control over whatever land proved to 
be of value, first tor farming, and, from one 
hundred years ago, for mineiai riches," writes 
William Minter in the October issue of Southern 
Africa magazine. 

There are no major cities in the Bantustans, 
no usable ports or harbors, nc sizeable railway 
network, no major industries and almost none of 
South Africa's mines and mineral wealth. What 
mineral deposits are within the "homelands" are 
owned and controlled by whites. Agriculture is the 
main economic activity, but the land and harvests 
are poor and do not begin to compare to that pro- 
duced on white farms. 

"The Transkei, often projected in official 
literature as a verdant paradise, is in fact a 
parched and overcrowded rural slum," writes the 
British Anti-Apartheid Movement in a report sub- 
mitted to the UN in 1973, "If, as may be expected, 
the Transkei is typical of all the Bantustans in 
this respect, then none of them is even self suf- 
ficient in fcod." 

On this rejected, uninhabitable land live some 
seven million Africans, according to the 1974 cen- 
sus. (Ten million more are reported as living in 
townships on the outskirts of "white areas, their 
comings and goings under strict passbook control. 
The homelands were over-populated and unable to 


An Independent Transkei will change none of this. 
Nearly half of the three million people designated 
to the Transkei live outside its 14,200 square mile 
borders. And for those that do live in the homeland, 
the Transkei can provide fewer than 25% of them with 
jobs. About 350,000 resident Transkeians must mi- 
grate for work, according to banned resistance 

organization, the African Natrional Congress of South 
Africa^ 

Although the Gross National Income of the home- 
land increased by 343% between 1960 and 1973, the 
proportion of that income generated in the Transkei 
has steadily declined from 44% in 1960 to only 26% 
in 1973, Migrating Transkei workers now contribute 
about 70% of the "homeland’s" income. 

In addition, the South African government pro- 
vided a total of 62% of the Transkei’ s expenditures 
in 1965-66, By 1974-75, this had increased to 77%. 

South African government officials still play 
key roles in the administration of the "homeland" and 
are expecred to continue to do so after "independence", 
reports Minter. A small army is being trained and 
commanded by white officers, sent by the central 
government. The legislative body, now with more 
South African-appointed representatives than elected 
ones, is destined for a slight electoral edge in 
membership after independence. But there is doubt 
that this will affect policy at all. 

As Transkei ! s Minister of Justice, Chief Kaiser 
Matanzima said himself in February of 1975, "The only 
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pI " VIKtl1 dlfUren ^ independence will make to the 
1 1 ‘ l, -' t Transke i citizen is that they will iarry 
■>n k< i passports instead of Republican passes 11 


1 ^ 1 ,lv L » Africans ot Xhcsa background In 
,U ^ vul h Africa are u be forced to carry 
: ' si H passports, whether they like it or net 
u ' •> sa\ s Minter , they would be officially 
1 ‘^ ner: " ln the rest of South Africa, another 
p towards complete loss of rights " 


t_h^A££i^£a^_s Scheme 


t i 


s,.>.tli Atrica is aiso pinning important poii- 
1 hopes on the future of the independent "home- 
first, the white minority regime can ap- 
" i Lc 1 n te r nat ions l opinion with the argument tha 
lKlt ’ though Africans may be denied r lght s m 

Whltc ' <,redS ’ the y now have their "own" areas with 
1 111 lights and identity 

hut the political significance oi the scheme 
beyond international lace-lifting 

"By defining African political existence in 
terms and establishing political and ad- 
m i n i o t r d t l ve structures based in the Bantusians, 
lu Soath African government has consciously pro- 
m. ted division within the Ain. an t.nks, o* separ- 
ate Bant ue tans compete for land or government 
rrunies," sjys Minter 

It has also created a strata of leadership, 
whl h > ln spite of its occasional defense of Af- 
n c,n lnierfests » or disagreements with the South 
A t r i -an government, is dependent on that government 
for its existence, and able to serve as a butter 
•jgainsL more radical forces." 


g.X s 


r ibal 


m 


It is no coincidence that significant steps 
South Africa's Bantustan policy have followed 
internal upheaval in the country. Following Afri- 
can resistance in the 1950's for instate, 
came the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Act cf 
1959 ; Transkei "Self-Government" in 1963 fd lowed 
international pressure after the Sharpeville 
Massat re and the banning oi the African national- 
ist organizations. Similarly, the escalation of 
the southern African struggle in the mid-se vent lps 
has stimulated South Africa to accelerate Transkei 
"independence", and focus on the Bantustan lead- 
e r ship 

By and large appointed by the South African 
government, members of the Bantustan leadership 
have traveled extensively throughout the Western 
world in the last few years, arguing that lact.r- 
na t lona 1 boycotts and militant action against 
apartheid prevents "reforms" and badly needed in- 
vestments in the "homelands " 

At home, the Bantustan leaders ate armed with 
the same repressive legal apparatus employed by the 
apartheid regime. The British Anti-Apartheid 
Movement reports, tor instance, that the Transkei 
government still has the emergency regulations 
introduced by the South African Government in i960, 
which permit detention without trial, severe con- 
trol over meetings and the like." 

The African National Congress arse* reports 
that the Transkei will retain the South Aincan 
Terrorism Act, Suppression ot Communism Act, 

Mixed Marriages and immorality Acts The other 


homelands are no less repressive - 
African Opposition 

African opposition to the Bantustan aspect of 
apartheid has been considerable," says the British 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, "at times even developing 
into armed resistance^ Although this resistance has 
been crushed, worn down or overridden, it continues." 

In 1960 and 1961, the Transkei was the scene 
of a violent revolt against the chiefs, and South Af- 
rica responded with the state of emergency regula- 
tions In spite of an election victory by oppon- 
ents of the new Transkei Constitution in 1963, the 
South African-sponsored candidate, Kaiser Matanzima, 
gained a majority by virtue of his support among 
the appointed chiefs 

Popular black uprisings throughout South Africa 
this spring and summer occurred in the Bantustan 
areas as well as the black townships. One homeland 
Parliament building was burned down, student actions 
closed many Bantu universities and Chief Matanzima ’ s 
car was burned. 

To daie, the homeland independence scheme hasn't 
done the international promo job ir was designed to 
do and it is doubtful whether any Western govern- 
ments, even the United States, will recognize the 
new republic," But it is probable that the regime's 
initial emphasis will be on the powerful international 
ecjncmzj interests like the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and the European Economic Com- 
munity who might feel Bantustan independence legiti- 
mate enough a guise to provide needed loans and 
other monetary investments, The South African 
government is also luring business concerns to the 
homeland areas with advertisements of labor even 
cheaper than the rest of the country. 

feels that "ihe momentum of the 
stIu ggle in South Africa is such that the Bantustan 
policies cannot sucessfuily serve , as the govern- 
ment intends, as a brake and a diversion." But 
for the concrete short term goals it provides, South 
A rica knows that the policy is well worth pushing. -30- 
*********** ******************************************* 
SOUTH AFRICAN AGENT PENS US. CONGRESSIONAL SPEECHES 

NEW YORK(LNS)— Would you believe a registered 
foreign agent of the South African government has been 
busy writing U-S congressional speeches in support of 
that white minority regime? 

Columnist Jack Anderson says than Rep. Philip Crane 
(R-IiU and John Dent (D-Pa) have both made use of South 
African government agent Donald deKieffer's work recent- 
ly The two were part of a conservative attempt to block 
a resolution calling on the U.S. to deny recognition to 
Transkei the sham black state which became "independent' 
from South Africa in lace October. 

Crane says he thought that his speech came from the 
conservative Republican Study Committee, and ic did but 
first via deKieffer's typewriter The Committee 
not bother to tell him 


just did 


Rep Dent knew deKieffer had prepared the speech 
uc explained that he was rushed and "wanted to get 

anned heat i .ouid get" into the Congression- 
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v V ' activists protest board chairman t s ties 

TO TEXT UR CONGLOMERATE 

v \ \OKK (.LNS'i — ln a raarih and tally October 
. i w bundled students , 1 acuity and workers at 
On i ve v si tv demanded that Boards Chair- 
fT> " ' K. Manning Brown publicly explain his role 
’ " ^ v t - i - t t lie J.P. Stevens c or po rat ion . 

'*■ y. ant textile manui ac t ur i np, company is the 
L 1 ■ £* 1 ' ' a piowmp consumer boycott , having 

u ' u'lr.zai ion and workers protests at its 
S' southern plants over 13 years. 

B i c vn , B r own , wh at have w u done? Ih e wo t ke r s 
iiu ovmg 1 rom Brown Lung," and "Boycott Stevens, 
pressure Brown, union busting must go down," 
v. minted protesters trim picketlines outside the 
Sou! d i! Trustees meeting at the university. At 
t:.<. rally that followed, speakers expressed support 
B'i the boycott, launched this summer by the 
Ana igama ted Clothing and Textile Workers Union 

In response to demands from the JP Stevens 
m yuott Princeton Support Group, Brown told 
tc-p. rit'rs: 

. don ’ t think this is the time or place for 
me to calk about the relations m the Stevens Co, 

Tins matter has the constant attention oi the 
management and the board." 

i lie boycott support group had previously 
written to Brown requesting a statement from him 
on the ki' wages, unsafe working conditions, racial- 
ly d is :r lminator y hiring practices and the company's 
refusal to sign contracts with the union at many 
Steven s plants. 

"’f we did not protest Brown's role," said 
o support group spokespe rson , Bob Master, "we would 
he puiite* f coma 1 ic i tv in the corporate crimes of 
the Stevens textile conglomerate," 

R. Manning Brown — in addition to his role at 
Stevens — is the Chief Executive Officer of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., and serves as director 
of J.P. Morgan & Co., Union Camp Corporation, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Inc-, Union 
Carbide Corporation, Avon Products, Inc., and 
Louisiana Land & Exploration Co. Princeton University 
holds stocks and bonds in the last three of these 
co rpor at ions . 

Ac a press conference preceding the Princeton 
action, representatives from third world, socialist- 
feminist and a number of other campus groups, as 
well as University workers, stated their support 
for the boycott against Stevens. 

"The Organizing Committee of the Princeton 
University Library Assistants’ Association expresses 
complete support for the efforts of the employees 
of J.P Stevens to organize for the defense of their 
own interests ," said Al Tucker, whose group's organ- 
izing efforts have faced bitter opposition from 
the University. "The issue is simple," he went on 
at the press conference, "the clear right of employees 
everywhere to affect decisions which affect them in 
the workplace and in their lives as a whole, 

"Decent wages and safe and healthful working 
conditions are minimal demands, and Stevens' denial 
of even these fundamental rights is the worst of 
its many criminal actions." 


Horowitz, a boycott organizer for the Amalgamated 
Clothing & Textile Workers Union, 

—30— 

************************************* *************** 

SHAH OF IRAN ADMITS TO POLICE OPERATIONS IN U,S. 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Members of the Iranian secret 
police are in the United States "checking up on 
anybody who becomes affiliated with circles, or 
organizations hostile to my country," the Shah of 
Iran, Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, admitted in an inter- 
view aired on the CBS news program "60 Minutes," 
October 24. 

SAVAK "checking up" activities in the U.S„, 
Iranians here told LNS, include photographic sur- 
veillance of Iranians attending political meetings 
and demonstrations, disruption of meetings as occur- 
red recently in Austin, Texas and San Jose, Califor- 
nia, and even murder. 

This past summer, SAVAK "hit squads" entered 
the United States to assassinate Iranian citizens 
opposed to the Shah's repressive government, accord- 
ing to Richard Cortam, a University of Pittsburgh 
professor and author of several books on Iran, 

Cottom says that a State Department source told 
him that SAVAK agents planned to work with organized 
crime figures to arrange assassinations of outspoken 
Iranians here, making the deaths appear to be a 
result of ordinary street violence. 

The main target of SAVAK surveillance is the 
Iranian student population in the U,S., numbering 
over 25,000 The Iranian Student Association has 
chapters in most colleges attended by Iranian 
students, and has been vocal in its denunciation 
of the Shah's repressive policies. 

The Shah was installed in power in 1953 in a 
CIA-sponsored coup that overthrew a democratically- 
elected government, Iran today is the largest foreign 
purchaster of U.S. arms, and, along with Israel, 
is the main Middle Eastern military power support- 
ing U.S. foreign policy there. 

When asked by CBS if his agents operate within 
the U.S, with the "knowledge and consent of the U.S. 
government," the Shah answered, "I think it is," 
adding that he wanted SAVAK agents, "I hope every- 
where (in the world) to gather those informations." 

In the CBS interview, the Shah claimed no 
torture took place in Iranian jails, or at least 
not "torture in the old sense of torturing people — 
twisting their arms and doing this and that. But 
there are intelligent ways of questioning now," 
the Shah qualified. 

Virtually every international body that has 
investigated charges of widespread torture of 
political dissidents in Iran — including the United 
Nations Panel on Human Rights, the International 
Commission of Jurists, and Amnesty International — 
dispute the Shah's claim to modernity in the tools 
of Iranian repression. 

—30— 
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The Princeton protest marks the beginning of 
a nationwide effort to mobilize campus support for 

the. s at J.P. Stevens, according to Paul 
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